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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 


1915. 
September  8,  9,  10,  11  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  Sat. 
September  8,  9,  10, 11  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  Sat. 


September  13,  14 

Monday,  Tuesday 

September  15 

Wednesday 

September  23 

Thursday 

October  8 

Friday 

November  25,  26,27,28  Thurs.  to  Monday 

November  26 

Friday 

November  29 

Monday* 

December  3 

Friday 

December  4 

Saturday 

December  14 

Tuesday 

December  17 

Friday 

December  23,  1915, 

)   Thursday  to  Monday, 
[•       inclusive 

to  January  3, 1916, 

inclusive 

J 

1916. 

January  4 

Tuesday 

January  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 

8   Monday  to  Saturday 

inclusive 

January  3  to  8 

Monday  to  Saturday 

January  24  to  29 

Monday  to  Saturday 

January  31 

Monday 

February  1 

Tuesday 

February  5 

Saturday 

February  22 

Tuesday 

February  22 

Tuesday 

March  25 

Saturday 

March  30 

Thursday 

Examinations  for  entrance. 
Examinations    to     remove 

conditions. 
Registration. 
Instruction  begun. 
Last  day  for  any  change  in 

course  without  payment 

of  fee. 
Alumni   reception    to   new 

students. 
Thanksgiving  holiday. 
Alumnae  luncheon. 
Instruction  resumed. 
Barker  Trophy. 
Assoc.  Kentucky  Colleges. 
Board  of  Trustees  meets, 
Inter-Society  Debate. 

Christmas  Holidays. 


Instruction  resumed. 

Farmers'  Week. 

Examinations  to  remove 
conditions. 

Final  examinations,  first 
semester. 

Registration  for  second 
semester. 

Instruction  resumed. 

Last  day  for  engaging 
rooms  in  Dormitory. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

Barker  Prize. 

Patterson  Literary  Society 
Contest. 

Last  day  for  receiving  the- 
ses for  higher  degrees 
in  Agriculture,  Arts  and 
Science. 
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April  13 

Thursday 

Last  day  for  contestants  in 
Henry  Clews  Japanese 
Society  Contest  to  file 
papers. 

April  21 

Friday 

Inspection  Day. 

April  21 

Friday 

Arbor  Day. 

April  29 

Saturday 

Last  day  for  receiving  En- 
gineering theses  for  high- 
er degrees. 

May  8  to  13 

Monday  to  Saturday 

Examinations     to    remove 

inclusive 

conditions. 

May  29  to  June  2 

Monday  to  Saturday 

Final     Examination,     first 

inclusive. 

semester. 

Commencement  Week. 

June  4 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  6 

Tuesday 

Board  of  Trustees  meets. 

June  7 

Wednesday 

Class  Day. 

June  7 

Wednesday 

Alumni  Banquet. 

June  8 

Thursday 

Summer  Session. 

Forty-ninth  Annual  Com- 
mencement. 

June  14 

Monday 

Summer  School  opens. 

July  22 

Wednesday 

Summer  School  closes. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


ORGANIZATION. 


College  of  Arts  and  Science. 


Department  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Department  of  Chemistry. 

Department  of  Education. 

Department  of  English. 

Department  of  Geology. 

Department  oj  Greek. 

Department  of  History  and  Economics. 

Department  oj  Journalism. 

Department  of  Latin. 

Department  oj  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Department  oj-  Modern  Languages. 

Department  of  Philosophy. 

Department  of  Physics. 


College  of  Agriculture. 

Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Administration. 

Department  of  Agronomy. 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,    (Beef  Cattle,    Sheep  and 

Swine) . 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  (Dairy  Cattle,  Horses  and 

Poultry. ) 
Department  of  Chemistry. 
Department  of  Entomology  and  Botany. 
Department  of  Extension. 
Department  of  Feed  Control. 
Department  of  Fertilizer  Control. 
Department  of  Food  and  Drug  Control. 
Department  of  Horticulture. 
Department  of  Research. 

School  of  Agriculture. 


Department  of  Agronomy. 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Department  of  Bacteriology. 
Department  of  Botany. 
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Department  of  Entomology  and  Zoology. 
Department  oj  Horticulture. 
Department  of  Veterinary  Science. 

School  of  Home  Economics. 

Department  of  Household  Arts. 
Department  of  Household  Science. 

School  of  Extension. 
College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

School  of  Rural  and  Highway  Engineering. 
College  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Department  of  Drawing. 
Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
Department  of  Heat  Engineering. 
Department  of  Mechanics  of  Engineering. 
Department  of  Practical  Mechanics. 

College  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

School  of  Mining  Engineering. 

School  of  Metallurgical  Engineering. 

School  of  Extension. 

College  of  Law. 

Graduate  School. 

Summer  School. 

Additional  General  Departments. 

Department  of  Physical  Education. 
Department  of  Military  Science. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

FACULTY. 

Henry  Stites  Barker,  LL.D.,  President. 

William  Thornton  Lafferty,  A.M.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law. 
Lyman  Chalkley,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
Charles  Kerr,  Professor  of  Law. 

James  Richard  Bush,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
J.  Embry  Allen,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
George  W.  Vaugn,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
William  Elmer  Nichols,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
William  Henry  Townsend,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
George  DuRelle,  LL.B.,  Lecturer   on   Jurisdiction  and  Practice  in 
Federal  Courts. 

From  the  Faculty  of  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

James  Edward  Tuthill,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
John  James  Tigert,  A.M.,  B.A.  (Oxon),  Professor  of  Roman  Civil  Law. 
Edward  Franklin  Farquhar,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Forensics. 

resident  lecturers. 

Henry  S.  Barker,  LL.D. 
John  R.  Allen,  A.B.',  LL.D. 
Richard  C.  Stoll,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 
Matt  S.  Walton,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

non-resident  lecturers. 

Edward  C.  O'Rear,  Ex-Chief  Justice  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals. 

James  Garnett,  Attorney-General  of  Kentucky. 

Thomas  L.  Edelen,  A.B.,  LL.B,  Frankfort. 

Ex-Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn,  Versailles. 

L.  Meriwether  Smith,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Harrodsburg. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

W.  T.  Lafferty,    Dean. 
SPECIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  1908,  by  special  enact- 
ment, converted  Kentucky  State  College  into  a  University,  which  then 
assumed  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  as 
State  University  of  Kentucky.  It  was  the  design  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  a  strong  State  educational  institution,  and  additional  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  that  purpose.  Additional  courses  of  instruction 
were  provided  for  at  that  time,  one  of  which  was  a  course  in  law. 
Accordingly  the  Board  of  Trustees  directed  that  the  College  of  Law  be 
opened  September,  1908,  for  the  admission  of  students. 

After  the  experience  of  the  first  year,  the  course  of  study  was  so 
amended  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools;  application  for  admission  to  membership  in  that  association 
was  made,  and  the  following  year  was  granted.  Other  improvements 
are  constantly  being  made  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  most  approved 
law  schools  of  the  country. 

Our  country  is  experiencing  remarkable  growth  and  development. 
The  requirements  for  a  successful  career  in  all  lines  of  business  and  in 
all  professions,  necessitate  the  laying  of  a  broader  foundation  before 
encountering  these  greatly  changed  conditions.  The  design  of  this 
College  is  to  teach  the  student  the  fundamental  principles  of  English 
and  American  Law,  and  to  so  extend  the  course  of  study  as  to  fit  him 
for  the  bar  in  any  State.  The  course  offered  is  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive, giving  such  training  as  will  prepare  him  for  usefulness  as  a 
citizen,  and  success  as  a  practitioner.  The  instruction  will  not  be 
limited  to  persons  who  may  choose  the  law  as  a  profession,  but  will  be 
given  also  to  special  students  who  may  elect  to  take  a  limited  course  in 
such  subjects  as  will  be  found  useful  in  the  pursuit  of  some  other  busi- 
ness or  occupation.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  law  is  now  being  generally 
recognized  as  necessary  and  fundamental  in  making  up  a  well-rounded 
preparation  for  a  business  life.  Besides  this,  the  study  of  the  law,  as 
now  taught,  with  its  collateral  work,  is  an  important  part  of  a  liberal 
education. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Law  students  who  are  residents  of  Kentucky, 
but  each  student  will  be  required  to  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  $15.00  which 
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will  be  used  in  paying  for  material  consumed,  and  in  payment  of  a  ticket 
which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  free  admission  to  all  public  lectures  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Lecture  Bureau,  to  medical  advice  from 
the  resident  physician,  to  the  use  of  the  University  hospital,  and  free 
admission  to  all  athletic  contests  and  exercises  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  Athletic  Association.  Non-residents  Law  students 
will  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $5.00.  Students  entering  the  second  semes 
ter  will  pay  one-half  the  above  fees.  Each  graduate  will  pay  a  diploma 
fee  of  $5.00.  The  books  for  the  required  work  will  cost  about  $25.00  a 
year.  Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  had  in  private  families  at  prices 
varying  from  $3.50  to  $4,50  per  week.  Or  rooms  may  be  had  in  private 
families  and  meals  obtained  at  the  University  dining  hall  at  very  reason- 
able rates. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  classes  of  the  College  of 
Law  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  Each  of  such  applicants, 
if  required  must  present  evidence  of  good  character.  This  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  certificate  of  credit  from  the  school  last  attended  by  the  appli- 
cant, or  by  a  letter  signed  by  a  reputable  citizen.  Students  who  carry 
their  full  line  of  work  in  other  Colleges  of  the  University  may,  during 
their  Senior  year  and  by  the  consent  of  their  Dean,  have  the  privilege  of 
attending,  free  of  charge,  any  of  the  lectures  and  recitations  of  the 
College  of  Law.  No  law  student  will  be  required  to  drill  or  do  any  kind 
of  military  duty. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  graduation  must  be  able  to  offer 
credit  for  fifteen  units*  of  High  School  or  other  secondary  school  work. 
This  credit  can  be  secured: 

1.  By  examination. 

2.  By  certificate  from  an  accredited  school. 

3.  By  transfer  from  some  other  University  or  College. 

Of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission,  8|  are  specified  as 
follows: 

fEnglish  3 

Algebra  1| 

Plane  Geometry  1 

History  1 

Foreign  Languages  2 


*A  unit  represents  a  subject  pursued  for  five  periods  a  week  for  one  school  year. 

tGraauates  of  first  class  High  Schools  who  have  had  four  full  school  years'  work  in 
English  of  five  recitations  per  week  may  offer  four  units  in  English. 

No  subject  offered  as  an  entrance  requirement  can  be  counted  again  in  the  total  credit 
required  for  the  completion  of  a  college  course. 
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The  remaining  6J  units  may  be  selected  at  will  from  the  following 


list: 


Trigonometry 
Solid  Geometry 
Surveying 
French 

I 

h 

i 

1  to  3 

Geology 
Agriculture 
Physical  Geography 
Civil  Government 

h  tol 
h 
I 
h 

German 
Spanish 
Latin 
Greek 

1  to  3 
1  to  3 
1  to  4 
1  to  3 

Psychology  or  Pedagogy 
Political  Economy 
Commercial  Geography 
Commercial  Arithmetic 

h 
h 
h 
h 

History 

Physics 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Zoology 

1  to3i? 

1 

htol 

h  tol 

h  tol 

Manual  Training 
Bookkeeping 
Free  Hand  Drawing 
Teaching  one  year  or  more 
on    First   Class   Certifi- 

h 
h 
h 

Physiology 

h  tol 

cate 

1 

A  student  will  be  received  and  classified  as  first  year  Law  student  if 
he  offers  as  many  as  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  units,  but  he  must  make  up 
the  two  additional  units  before  the  beginning  of  his  second  year's  work. 

College  Work. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  who  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  matriculated,  must  before  beginning  the  last  year  of  the  law 
course,  complete  at  least  fifteen  credits  of  college  work  equivalent  to 
the  Freshman  year  of  this  University.  This  work  will  be  chiefly  elective, 
but  must  be  so  chosen  as  to  satisfy  the  Dean,  and  must  include  English, 
History  and  Forensics.  Credit  for  this  work  or  any  part  of  it,  will  be 
received  from  other  acceptable  schools. 

Advanced  Standing. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  law  must  first 
satisfy  the  foregoing  entrance  requirements.  By  presentation  of  satis- 
factory certificates  issued  by  an  approved  law  school,  which  requires 
entrance  credits  equal  to  above,  or  by  examination,  such  applicants  may 
then  obtain  any  advanced  credits  in  law  to  which  they  are  entitled.  For 
admission  to  the  Junior  year,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  shown  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  course  in  law  or  its  equiv- 
alent. For  admission  to  the  Senior  year,  evidence  must  be  shown  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  first  and  Junior  years  of  the  course  in  law 
or  its  equivalent.  All  law  credits  offered  for  advanced  standing  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Dean  for  adjustment.  In  no  event  will  credit  be 
given  for  more  than  two  years'  work  done  outside  of  this  College. 
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Special  Students. 

Persons  who  are  at  least  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  preliminary 
preparation  is  not  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  enter  the  regular  courses 
as  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  persons  who  have  read  law  for  a  consid- 
erable period  before  making  application  for  admission,  and  such  reading 
has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  bring  them  within  the  rules  for 
admission  for  graduation,  are  allowed  to  become  special  students,  with 
the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  courses  of  study,  in  any  of  the  specified 
subjects,  but  without  the  privilege  of  being  enrolled  as  candidates  for  a 
degree.  All  such  students  must  satisfy  the  Law  Faculty  that  they  are 
qualified  to  pursue  the  work  with  profit  to  themselves,  and  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  subjects  selected  with  the  same  throughness 
as  regular  students. 

Should  a  special  student  desire  subsequently  to  become  a  candidate 
for  a  degree,  he  must  make  up  all  the  work  required  for  the  entrance 
examination  and  do  the  required  college  work  before  the  beginning  of 
the  year  in  which  he  proposes  to  graduate. 

DEGREES  AND  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.) 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  will  be  conferred  upon 
students  who  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements,  completed  the 
college  work  and  the  work  in  Law  as  prescribed,  have  passed  the  final 
examination  and  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Laws  (LL.  M.) 

Persons  who  can  offer  the  required  entrance  credits  and  are  regular 
graduates  from  an  acceptable  Law  School,  may  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  (LL.  M).  For  details  concerning  this 
degree  address  the  Dean  of  this  College. 

Certificates. 

A  student  who  has  been  connected  with  the  College  for  a  period  not 
entitling  him  to  graduate,  may  on  application  to  the  Dean  receive  an 
official  certificate  of  attendance  and  the  degree  of  his  attainments  in  the 
subjects  taken. 

Removal  of  Conditions. 

Students  who  fail  to  receive  their  degree  in  due  course,  because  of 
conditions  in  the  law  work,  will  be  permitted  to  remove  those  conditions 
at  any  time  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  their  regular 
class.  Further  time  may,  however,  be  granted  by  a  vote  of  the  Law 
Faculty. 
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Combined  Arts — Law  Course. 

Seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  may  elect  as  part  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation  in  that  college,  courses  from  the  first  year's 
work  in  the  College  of  Law.  By  so  doing  they  will  be  able  to  shorten 
from  seven  to  six  years  the  time  required  to  earn  the  degrees  in  both 
courses. 

Special  Lectures. 

Special  lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  year  by  eminent  lawyers, 
covering  many  phases  of  the  law  and  including  procedure,  legal  ethics, 
and  other  allied  subjects. 

Privileges  and  Library. 

Students  of  the  College  of  Law  will  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  literary  societies,  gymnasium  and  University  library,  upon  equal 
terms  with  other  students  of  the  University.  They  may  also  attend  any 
of  the  classes  or  lectures  in  other  departments  of  the  University  with- 
out extra  cnarge.  A  law  library  containing  7,000  volumes  of  carefully 
selected  law  books  has  been  accumulated  and  placed  in  the  library  rooms 
of  the  department,  and  is  open  daily  for  the  free  use  of  students.  This 
library  embraces  the  entire  National  Reporter  System,  which  gives  us 
all  the  reported  cases  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Federal  Courts 
and  each  State  Court,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  also  the  digest  of 
all  reported  cases  from  1658  to  the  present  time;  the  reported  cases  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  of  many  States  from  the  first  reported  cases 
down  to  the  issuing  of  the  National  Reporter  System;  a  complete  set  of 
all  English  reported  cases  from  1650  to  the  present  time;  Holsbury's 
Laws  of  England.  CYC,  L.R.A.,  encyclopedias,  what  is  known  as  the 
"Trinity  System,"  and  many  other  valuable  sets  of  law  books.  Also  a 
large  selection  of  text  books. 

Henry  Clay  Law  Society. 

The  Henry  Clay  Law  Society  is  an  organization  composed  of  the  law 
students,  which  convenes  once  each  week  in  a  hall  provided  for  its  use. 
In  this  society  the  students  by  study  and  actual  practice  will  learn  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  law  and  their  use  in  deliberative  assemblies. 
They  will  organize  legislative  assemblies  and  learn  the  procedure  in  the 
framing  and  passage  of  bills,  both  State  and  Federal.  Subjects  of  a 
public  nature  will  be  discussed  so  as  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the 
affairs  of  the  country  which  will  confront  them  in  their  experience  as 
citizens  and  professional  men. 
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PRIZES. 

The  American  Law  Book  Co.  Prize. 

The  American  Law  Book  Co.,  of  New  York,  offers  a  prize  to  the 
student  who  makes  the  best  general  average  during  the  year,  a  set  of 
Student's  Edition  of  CYC  in  twelxe  volumes,  which  set  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  text  of  the  forty  volume  edition  of  CYC. 

Callaghan  &  Co.,  Prize.  v 

Callaghan  &  Company,  Law  Book  Publishers,  of  Chicago,  offer  as  a 
prize  to  the  student  of  the  Junior  year  who  makes  the  best  general 
average  a  copy  of  the  Cyclopedic  Dictionary. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  method  of  instruction  pursued  will  be  the  use  of  text-books, 
lectures,  cases,  and  such  other  methods  as  the  Faculty  may  deem 
advisable.  The  value  which  the  study  of  cases  possesses,  in  illustrating 
the  practical  application  of  legal  principles,  is  fully  appreciated,  and  in 
addition  to  the  use  of  prescribed  case  books  the  student  will  be  required 
to  use  the  library  freely,  in  searching  for  cases  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
ciples taught  him.  He  will  be  required  to  present  the  result  of  his 
investigation  in  the  law  library,  to  the  class-room,  that  the  subject  may 
be  discussed  before  the  class  until  thoroughly  understood. 

Examinations  will  be  held  on  each  subject  as  it  is  completed,  and  a 
general  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  the  entire 
year's  work. 

Moot  Court. 

The  student  enters  more  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his  law  work 
and  obtains  a  clearer  understanding  if  he  is  given  exercises  from  which 
he  may  draw  conclusions  by  applying  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  taught  him  in  his  class.  Therefore  students  in  the  second  year 
of  their  law  course  are  required  to  do  an  amount  of  moot  court  work, 
which  is  based  upon  assumed  statements  of  facts  given  by  the  Professor 
in  charge.  From  the  statement  of  facts,  each  member  of  the  class  is 
required  to  draw  his  own  conclusion  as  to  what  principle  is  involved,  and 
support  his  conclusion  by  the  law  he  is  able  to  gather  from  his  inves- 
tigation in  the  law  library  of  Text-books  and  Court  Decisions.  The 
reports  are  made  by  the  students  and  debaced  before  the  class.  This 
plan  teaches  the  student  how  to  analyze  facts,  how  to  find  and  apply  the 
law,  and  how  to  present  his  case  and  debate  it.  Brief  making  and 
criminal  procedure  will  be  taught  in  this  connection. 

Practice  Court. 

The  training  given  in  a  law  school  is  not  complete  unless  the  student 
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acquires  a  knowledge  of  actual  practice.  This  is  secured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Practice  Court,  which  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
professors,  and  this  work  is  required  of  all  students  in  their  Senior 
year.  A  room  is  especially  equipped  for  this  work,  with  all  the  furnish- 
ings usually  found  in  a  well  regulated  court-room.  The  Court  will  be 
provided  with  a  full  corps  of  officers  made  up  of  the  students,  each  of 
whom  will  alternate  in  official  service  until  each  member  of  the  class  has 
had  sufficient  practice  to  become  familiar  with  the  duties  of  each  office. 

Students  will  be  required  first  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
various  courts,  their  jurisdiction,  original,  concurrent  and  appellate. 
They  will  then  be  required  to  carry  many  default  cases  in  Common  Law 
m  Equity,  from  the  filing  of  the  original  papers  to  the  conclusion.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  write  out  in  long  hand  and  explain  all  steps 
possible  to  be  taken  in  each  case,  including  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  various  officers  of  the  court.  In  this  connection  they  will  be 
taught  the  actual  use  of  the  practice  code  of  this  and  other  States, 
as  well  as  the  application  of  the  Common  Law  procedure. 

Many  cases  will  be  prepared  setting  forth  facts  upon  which  issues 
will  be  joined.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work,  court  will  be  opened  and 
in  the  contests  in  making  issues,  the  practice  of  handling  pleadings, 
demurrers  and  motions  of  every  kind  will  be  experienced. 

Contested  equity  cases  will  be  made  upon  given  statement  of  facts, 
students  will  be  assigned  as  attorneys  on  each  side  of  the  cases,  other 
students  will  act  as  special  judges  of  the  court.  In  each  case,  the 
attorneys  will  be  required  to  thoroughly  look  up  the  law,  debate  their 
cases  before  the  special  judges,  and  file  briefs  with  same.  The  court 
will  deliver  written  opinions.  Students  will  alternate  in  this  kind  of 
service. 

Actual  controversies  will  be  arranged  and  assigned  for  trial  on 
issues  of  fact  before  regularly  impaneled  juries  made  up  of  students, 
when  witnesses  will  be  examined,  depositions  and  other  evidence  heard, 
juries  instructed  upon  the  law  of  the  cases,  arguments  made  before  the 
court  and  jury,  and  all  other  incidents  of  a  contested  trial  will  be  had. 
Some  of  these  cases  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Students  will  at  intervals  attend  the  courts  of  Fayette  County 
which  are  in  continuous  session.  Experience  gathered  there  and  in  the 
practice  court  of  the  College  will  give  a  good  knowledge  of  the  practical 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

Students  who  may  desire  to  spend  some  part  of  their  spare  time  in 
the  office  of  a  practicing  Attorney,  in  order  to  gain  some  acquaintance 
with  the  office  work  and  the  manner  of  handling  business  by  the  active 
practictioner,  will  have  this  opportunity  offered  them. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Study  of  the  Common  Law.  Blackstone's  Commentaries  and 
Robinson's  Elementary  Law.     Three  hours  per  week.     First  semester. 

(Chalkley) 

2.  Domestic  Relations.  Husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
guardian  and  ward,  master  and  servant  and  infancy;  instruction  in  the 
keeping  of  all  documents  and  court  records  connected  with  these 
relations.  Text-book:  Schouler's  Domestic  Relations  and  Cooley's 
Cases.     Three  hours  per  week.     First  semester.  (Townsend) 

3.  Torts.  This  course  deals  with  all  phases  of  the  subject.  Text- 
book: Bigelow  on  Torts.  Cases.  Two  hours  per  week.  First  semes- 
ter. (Kerr) 

4.  Contracts.  Elements  and  principles,  formation,  classification, 
the  various  relations  and  laws  governing  same.  Tests  in  the  formation 
of  contracts.  Text-book:  Clark  on  Contracts,  Throckmorton's  Cases. 
Two  hours  per  week.     First  and  second  semester.  (Vaughn) 

5.  Real  Property.  This  subject  is  treated  fully,  including  instruction 
in  conveyancing,  abstracting,  and  the  keeping  of  real  estate  court 
records.  Text-book:  Tiedeman  on  Real  Property.  Lectures  and  cases. 
Two  hours  per  week.     First  and  second  semesters.  (Chalkley) 

6.  Agency.  The  creation,  dissolution,  and  incidents.  Text-book: 
Mechem's  Outline  of  Agency.  Study  of  cases.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Second  semester.  (Townsend) 

7.  Partnership.  Formation,  dissolution,  liabilities,  and  consequences; 
Text-book:  Mechem's  Yemenis  of  the  Law  of  Partnership.  Study  of 
cases.     Two  hours  per  week.     Second  semester.  (Townsend) 

8.  Criminal  Law.  The  general  principles  of  Criminal  Law,  the  ele- 
ments and  classification  of  crimes,  proceedings  in  criminal  cases.  Text- 
book: Clark's  Criminal  Law,  Mikell's  Cases.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Second  semester.  (Lafferty) 

9.  Bailments  and  Carriers.  Origin  and  history;  the  various  kinds  of 
persons  and  companies  classified  under  this  head  and  the  laws  regulating 
same.  Text-hook:  Schouler  on  Bailments  and  Carriers.  Cases.  Two 
hours  per  week.     Second  semester.  (Kerr) 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

10.  Common  Law  Pleading.  A  study  of  the  original  plan  of  com- 
mon law  pleading,  the  present  plan  of  its  practice,  and  extent  of  its  use. 
Text-book:  Perry's  Common  Law  Pleading.  Shipp  and  Daish  cases. 
Two  hours  per  week.     First  semester.  (Chalkley) 
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11.  Evidence.  This  course  covers  the  rules  of  evidence  as  developed 
by  the  common  law,  and  the  rules  in  general  use  in  all  courts.  Also  the 
procedure  in  court  in  the  treatment  of  all  questions  of  evidence.  Text- 
book: Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Vol.  1,  fifteenth  edition.  Select  cases. 
Three  hours  per  week.     First  semester.  (Chalkley) 

12.  Insurance.  History,  nature  and  general  principles  of  insurance 
law,  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  insurance.  Samples  of  all  kinds  of  policies 
issued  are  used  in  class.  Text-book:  Vance  on  Insurance.  Cooley's 
Cases.    Two  hours  per  week.     First  semester.  (Chalkley) 

13.  Bills,  Notes  and  Checks.  This  course  deals  with  the  law  and 
business  application  of  the  subject.  Text-book:  Bigelow on  Bills,  Notes 
and  Checks.     Moore's  cases.     Two  hours  per  week.     First  semester. 

(Lafferty) 

14.  Corporation.  The  nature  and  classes  of  corporations,  their 
creation,  charter  and  organization;  franchises,  powers,  and  limitations, 
consolidation,  forfeiture  of  charter  and  the  laws  regulating  corporations. 
Practice  work  in  creating  corporations.  Text-book:  Elliott  on  Private 
Corporations.  Study  of  cases.  Two  hours  per  week.  First  and  second 
semesters.  (Bush) 

15.  Equity.  The  origin  and  development  of  equity  jurisprudence, 
general  maxims,  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  principles  and  application 
of  the  subject.  Text-book:  Bispham's  Equity,  Student's  Edition.  Study 
of  cases.     Two  hours  per  week.     First  and  second  semesters.     (Allen) 

16.  Real  Property.  Continued  from  first  year,  including  conveyan- 
cing and  other  transactions  relating  to  real  property.  Burdick's  Cases 
on  Real  Property.     Two  hours  per  week.     Second  semester. 

(Chalkley) 

17.  Code  Pleading.  A  study  of  the  general  rules  adopted  in  the  var- 
ious code  States,  but  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  rules  in  use  in 
this  State.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  framing  of  all  kinds  of  plead- 
ings, demurrers,  etc.  Sunderland's  Cases  on  Code  Pleading.  Two  hours 
per  week.     Second  semester.  (Chalkley) 

18.  Principles  of  Sales.  Text-book:  Benjamin's  Principles  oj  Sales. 
Study  of  cases.     Two  hours  per  week.     Second  semester.         (Nichols) 

19.  Personal  Property.  Distinction  between  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty; acquisition  of  title  to  personal  property,  by  accession,  confusion, 
gift,  occupancy  and  finding;  property  rights  of  bailor  and  bailee;  deed, 
transfer  and  lien.  Text-book:  Schouler's  Law  of  Personal  Property. 
Gray's  Cases  on  Property  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  1.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Second  semester.  (  ) 

20.  Moot  Court.  This  work  will  embrace  the  study  of  law  and  its 
applications  to  given  statements  of  facts,  brief  making,  argumentation 
and  the  study  and  practice  of  uncontested  matters  such  as  the  lawyer 
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handles  in  his  office.    Criminal  Procedure.    Two  hours  per  week.    Second 
semester.  (Lafferty) 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

21.  Damages.  This  course  deals  generally  with  the  subject  of 
damages,  the  kinds,  measure  and  procedure.  Text-book:  Sedgwick's 
Elements  of  the  Law  of  Damages.  Cooley's  Cases.  Two  hours  per 
week.     First  semester.  (Chalkley) 

22.  Wills  and  Administration.  Persons  who  make  a  will,  what  may 
be  willed,  what  constitutes  a  valid  will.  Preparation  of  wills,  procedure 
in  the  qualification  of  an  executor  and  administrator,  settlement  of 
estates,  etc.  Text-book:  Bigelow  on  Wills.  Cases.  Two  hours  per 
week.     First  semester.  (Lafferty) 

23.  Conflict  of  Laws.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  comparison  of 
theories  and  practice  in  various  jurisdictions,  as  to  both  civil  and  criminal 
matters,  and  with  Interstate  Law  in  the  United  States.  Text-book: 
Minor's  Conflict  of  Laws.  Lorenzen's  Cases.  Three  hours  per  week. 
First  semester.  (Lafferty) 

24.  Elements  of  Constitutional  Law.  A  study  of  American  Federal 
and  State  Constitutional  Law,  departments  of  government,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial;  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  Federal  Courts; 
construction  and  conflicts  of  the  various  constitutions,  and  the  laws  on 
same.  Text-book:  Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Two  hours  per 
week.     First  semester.  (Chalkey) 

25.  Practice  Court.  Practice  court  work,  code  and  statute  law, 
including  all  lines  of  work  elsewhere  set  out  under  general  title  "Prac- 
tice Court."     Three  hours  per  week.     First  and  second  semesters. 

( Lafferty) 

26.  Roman  Law.  History  of  the  Civil  Law,  its  growth  and  present 
scope.  Also  its  effect  and  influence  upon  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Text-book:  Howe's  Studies  in  Civil  Law.  One  hour  per  week.  Second 
semester.  (Tigert) 

27.  Quasi  Contracts.  Obligations  based  upon  contractural  relations, 
and  imposed  upon  equitable  rules.  Text-book:  Keener  on  the  Law  of 
Quasi  Contracts.  Lectures  and  cases.  Two  hours  per  week.  Second 
semester.  (Chalkley) 

28.  Trusts.  Nature  and  intents  of  Trust  relations,  methods  of 
creating  Trusts,  rights  and  obligations  of  Trustees  and  Beneficiaries, 
resulting  and  constructive  Trusts,  charitable  Trusts.  Kenneson's  Cases 
on  Trusts.     Two  hours  per  week.     Second  semester.  (  ) 

29.  Administrative  Law.  Administrative  power  and  action,  discre- 
tion; form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice.  Relief  against  administra- 
tive action;  action  to  recover  damages;  specific  relief;   jurisdiction   and 
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judicial    control.      Text-book:      Goodnow's  Administrative  Law.     Two 
hours  per  week.     Second  semester.  (Chalkley) 

30.  Study  of  Statute  Law.  A  detailed  study  and  critical  analysis  of 
the  statute  from  the  standpoint  of  their  structure,  interpretation,  con- 
struction, application,  and  relation  to  each  other,  together  with  a  consid- 
eration of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  which  they  affect. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Second  semester.  (Chalkley) 

31.  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  the  Federal  Courts.  Course  of  lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  upon  the  history  and  creation  of  the  Federal 
Courts,  their  jurisdiction  and  procedure.     Second  semester. 

j  (Du  Relle) 

32.  Bankruptcy.     Law  and  procedure.     Courses  of  lectures. 

(Lafferty) 

SUMMER  COURSE  IN  LAW. 

In  connection  with  the  summer  courses  of  instruction  offered  by 
State  University,  the  College  of  Law  will  offer  special  courses  in  law, 
beginning  June  14,  1915,  and  continuing  eight  weeks.  These  courses  will 
be  given  on  many  of  the  subjects  set  out  in  the  regular  courses,  and  are 
offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  completed  the  work  of  the 
previous  year  and  wish  to  continue  the  law  course  to  its  completion;  for 
those  who  are  preparing  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  have  had  no  train- 
ing in  a  Law  School;  for  lawyers  or  students  who  wish  to  review  the  law 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  theory,  or  to  prepare  for  advanced 
standing  in  pursuing  the  law  course  to  graduation  in  this  University. 
Work  successfully  completed  during  the  summer  term  will  be  credited  as 
if  done  during  any  regular  term,  thereby  lessening  to  that  extent  the 
period  of  time  necessary  for  graduation. 

Students  who  enter  the  Summer  Law  School  will  be  permitted  to 
supplement  their  law  studies  by  taking  instruction  in  any  of  the  classes 
in  other  departments  of  the  University  without  extra  charge.  The  sur- 
roundings of  the  University  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  summer  work. 
The  campus  of  fifty-two  acres  is  well  located,  well  elevated,  and  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  tuition  for  the  summer  term  is  $12.50.  Students  will  be  allowed 
to  room  in  either  of  the  two  large  dormitories,  including  use  of  furni- 
ture and  lights,  for  a  nominal  sum.  Meals  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging 
from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  week. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

Allender,  Harry  Bedford l Lexington 

Apperson,  James  Herbert Commerce,  Tex. 

Back,  Roscoe  Conklin Jackson 

Barron,  William  Evan Lexington 

Baughn,  William  L Lexington 

Bender,  James  Dallas Xhattanooga,  Tenn. 

Berkshire,  Robert  Ewing Petersburg 
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Blakey,  Jr.,  Thomas  Beatty Beattyville 

Boleyn,  Guilford Ballard 

Bradley,  George  Clifton Richmond 

Briggs,  George  Waverly Lexington 

Carter,  Joseph  Carlyle Mayfield 

Chamberlain,  Jerome  DeViye Uniontown 

Chandler,  Edward  Southgate Cynthiana 

Chambers,  Willam  Wayne Gatliff 

Cisco,  Byron  Richard West  Liberty 

Coleman,  James  Henry Oak,  Grove 

Collins,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Love__ Lexington 

Collins,  William  Joel Richmond 

Combs,  Anthony  Burnam Hindman 

Combs,  Sewell  Stanley Chavies 

Creekmore,  Thomas  Lindsay Lexington 

Cullen,  Robert  Emmet Flemingsburg 

Deering,  John  Stratton Nicholasville 

Devera,  Norberta Phillipine  Islands 

Dinkle,  Vernon  Andrew Catlettsburg 

Dishman,  Silas  Benjamin Barbourville 

Dixon,  Paul  Errett Glasgow 

Dotson,  Clifford  T R.  R.  No.  1  Olmstead 

Draffen,  Errol  Wallace Lawrenceburg 

Drake,  William  Perry Bowling  Green 

Elliot,  Alvine  Clarence Eubank 

Eichelberger,  Frederick  L.  A McKee  Rocks,  Pa. 

Elswick,  Kit  Carson Bottsfork 

Emmert,  Louis  Joseph Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Eubank,  Warren  Lyddane Lexington 

Farmer,  James  Napoleon_ Somerset 

Faulkner,  Frank  Vernon Barbourville 

Fogg,  R.  J Lexington 

Ford,  John  F.  Jr Georgetown 

Fowler,  Earl  Louis Waverly 
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Fowler,  Orie  Lee R.  R.  No.  7  Cynthiana 

Frazier  Henry  Lee Lawrenceburg 

Frazier,  Edward  Roland Corydon 

Ginocchio,  Francis  Salvini Lexington 

Gish,  Samuel  C Central  City 

Glickman,  David Pineville 

Gooch,  John  Thomas Hanson 

Gossage,  Paul  Houston Lola 

Grady,  Lester  Winston Sturgis 

Green,  Logan  Nourse Hopkinsville 

Gregory,  Jesse  Forrest R.  R.  No.  6  Owensboro 

Hall,  Frank  P Rail 

Hamon,  Andrew Lexington 

Harrison,  Fred  Ambrose  Williamstown 

Haydon,  Charles  Joseph Springfield 

Head,  S.  Walter Fordsville 

Hickerson,  Broadus  Edward Springfield 

Hicks,  Herbert  Eugene Madisonville,  Tenn. 

Hite,  Paul  Amory Frankfort 

Hood,  Richard  H Murray 

Howard,  Leah  Kathleen Owensboro 

Ihrig,  Chester  D Newport 

Jones,  Jeff  Terry Murray 

Jacobs,  Silas Brooksville 

Kallbrier,  William  Joseph Buckner 

King,  Anthony  Claiborne Louisville 

Love,  Samuel  E Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

McBrayer,  Major  W. Lawrenceburg 

McCarthy,  Frank  Lnwrence Lexington 

McCaulley,  Marion  Robert Louisville 

McDonald,  John  William Mayfield 

McNeill,  Dee Hickman 

Macloskey,  Louis  Wallace Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Mayo,  Walker  Porter Prestonsburg 

Miller,  Glenn  Earl Warmack 

Mobley,  Walter  E Green 

Monarch,  Samuel  Hudson Kirk 

Moore,  Lee  Stephen Central  City 

Morris,  James  Monroe R.  R.  No.  1,  Pembroke 

Murphy,  Robert  Edward  Lee Paint  Lick 

Nichols,  Jesse  Bell Louisville 

Nickell,  Ira  M Panama 

Niediing,  James  McGinnis Vermillion,  Ohio 

Nisbet,  Ben  Louis Madisonville 

Norris,  James  William Somerset 
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Northcutt,  Johnst Burlington 
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Penick,  Everett  Smith Elkton 

Preston,  Amos  Charles Inez 

Redwine,  John  Tennyson Sandy  Hook 
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Robinson,  Thomas  Hart Winchester 
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Rowe,  Ernest  P. Island 

Rudy,  James  Wilson Sturgis 

Sartin,  Basil  Duke Willow  Shade 

Sandmann,  Leo  Joseph Louisville 

Schoberth,  Raymond  Anthony Versailles 

Sherwood,  John  Stewart  _r Cynthiana 

Short,  Hardin  Charles Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Sinclair,  Carl  W Georgetown 

Smith,  George  Rowe Central  City 

Smith,  W.  Lee Sebree 

Spencer,  Carlisle Caloosa,  Tenn. 

Stewart,  William  Allen Minnie 

Tashof,  Ivan  Poppers Lexington 
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Torrence,  Joseph  Edmund Cynthiana 
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Vincent,  Beverly  M Brownsville 
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OUTLINE  OF  PRACTICE  COURT  WORK. 


The  American  law  school  is  now  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  a  more  extensive  treatment  of  the  subject  of  procedural 
law.  This  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  both  the  law  school 
teacher  and  the  practicing  lawyer  concede  that  there  is  a 
wide  gap  between  the  completed  law  school  course  and  the 
work  of  the  practicing  lawyer,  a  gap  that  should  be  filled  by 
the  introduction  of  a  line  of  practical  work  under  competent 
instruction.  Such  a  course  would  enable  the  young  lawyer 
to  begin  the  practice  of  his  profession  fully  equipped  for  his 
work.  How  and  to  what  extent  this  work  should  be  taught 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  the  suggestion  of  many 
plans  of  solution. 

It  is  contended  by  many  that  all  the  practical  phases  of 
procedural  law  should  be  learned  in  the  office  of  a  practicing 
lawyer  while  others  aver  that  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
subject  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  law  school  curriculum. 
The  first  suggestion  does  not  seem  advisable,  for  the  reason 
that  the  student  is  apt  to  become  merely  the  clerk  of  the 
busy  lawyer  and  can  learn  practice  only  by  observation  and 
occasional  contact  with  actual  cases  involving  the  subject  of 
procedural  law.  If  practice  is  to  be  learned  by  association 
with  the  practicing  lawyer,  who  at  best  can  only  teach  in  a 
desultory  way,  a  process  which  necessarily  must  be  slow 
and  tedious,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  more  satisfactory 
results  would  be  reached,  if  the  skilled  practitioner  should 
turn  his  attention  exclusively  to  instruction  based  upon  his 
own  experience?  This  assumption,  if  correct,  would  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  the  second  suggestion  and  the  arranging  of 
the  law  course  so  as  to  include  the  work  of  a  practice  court. 

To  make  this  possible,  we  must  first  determine  whether  or 
not  we  can  afford  to  reduce  the  present  standardized  course 
to  accommodate  the  work  of  the  practice  court.     Of  what 
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shall  the  court  consist,  and  how  shall  it  be  planned  and 
operated?  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  answer  these  questions 
and  to  present  a  plan  of  an  organized  practice  court  now  in 
operation  in  the  College  of  Law  of  the  State  University  of 
Kentucky,  a  plan  which  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  pres- 
ent three-year  standard  course,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
ample  consideration  to  this  additional  work. 

Before  assuming  his  duties  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Law, 
the  writer  had  engaged  actively  in  the  practice  of  law  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
the  difficulties  which  the  young  lawyer  encounters  when  he 
leaves  the  law  school  and  begins  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  also  with  comments  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the 
law  school  training,  in  not  including  a  better  knowledge  of 
practice.  It  was  intended  at  the  outset  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion, but  the  difficult  problem  was  to  determine  just  how 
this  work  could  be  done,  and  how  it  should  be  correlated 
with  the  other  work  of  the  standard  law  school  curriculum 
so  as  not  to  impair  its  high  efficiency. 

After  experimenting  with  this  problem  for  the  past  five 
years  upon  an  original  plan  of  a  practice  court,  and  having 
improved  it  by  ideas  gathered  from  visits  to  many  of  our 
best  law  schools,  and  from  the  discussions  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  the  plan 
hereinafter  set  forth  has  been  worked  out,  is  now  conducted 
in  this  school  with  success,  and  is  offered  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  are  interested  in  such  work. 

To  avoid  encroaching  upon  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  regular  curriculum,  this  law  school  has  added  an  eight 
weeks'  summer  course,  so  that  much  of  the  regular  work 
may  be  done  in  the  Summer  School,  thus  leaving  time  for 
practice  court  work,  and  still  enabling  the  student  to  grad- 
uate in  three  years. 

Logically  the  practice  court  belongs  to  the  last  year  of  the 
course.  Before  the  student  begins  this  work,  he  has  in  the 
two  previous  years  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with 
pleading,  evidence,  moot  court  and  criminal  procedure,  so 
that  his  training  has  fitted  him,  to  some  extent,  for  the 


actual  work  of  the  practice  court.    An  outline  of  the  plan 
here  follows: 

Practice  Court. 

In  arranging  for  instruction  in  practice  court  work,  a 
court  room  is  provided  and  equipped  with  all  the  furnishings 
of  a  regularly  constituted  court,  and  all  work  proceeds  sys- 
tematically and  in  order.  Court  formalities  and  the  ethics 
of  the  profession  are  strictly  observed  in  all  the  proceedings. 

This  practice  court  requires  extensive  use  of  the  law 
library,  and  each  member  of  the  class  must  be  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  law  books  and  to  find  the  law 
he  may  need  in  conducting  his  work  before  the  court. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  in  the  court  room  a  lec- 
ture is  delivered,  which  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer,  not  only  to  file  pleas, 
conduct  trials,  etc.,  but  to  see  that  each  step  taken,  in  con- 
nection with  any  legal  business  he  may  conduct  for  his 
client,  is  performed  according  to  law.  This  necessitates  a 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  all  officials  who  are  in  any  way 
associated  with  the  court  organization.  A  general  survey  is 
made  of  the  duties  of  each  of  such  officers,  preparatory  to  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  practice  court  is  organized  with  the  instructor  acting 
as  presiding  judge,  and  a  complete  staff  of  court  officers 
composed  of  students  of  the  class.  During  the  progress  of 
the  work  the  students  alternate  in  official  service  so  as  to 
familiarize  each  with  the  duties  of  the  various  offices.  The 
court  convenes  at  least  three  periods  each  week. 

The  rules  of  practice  adopted  by  the  state  of  Kentucky  (a 
code  state)  control  the  proceedings  of  the  practice  court. 
When  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  this  code,  he  should 
encounter  no  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to  the 
rules  of  practice  in  any  state  in  which  he  might  locate. 

The  first  assignment  of  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  the  various  courts  of  the  state,  their  orig- 
inal, concurrent  and  appellate  jurisdiction;  the  venue  of  an 
action,  how  it  may  be  changed  and  how  a  presiding  judge 
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may  for  cause  be  required  to  vacate  the  bench,  and  his  place 
supplied. 

The  practice  court  work  of  the  first  semester  is  divided 
into  two  sections  and  confined  to  the  prosecution  of  uncon- 
tested actions,  so  selected  as  to  include  as  many  different 
phases  of  uncontested  matters  as  may  be  worked  out  in  the 
allotted  time.  These  cases  embrace  a  long  list  made  out  on 
statement  of  facts,  and  the  members  of  the  class  are 
required  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  law  of  these  cases 
and  the  rules  of  procedure  governing  them.  They  will  file 
the  petition  in  court,  see  that  the  proper  process  is  issued 
and  served  on  the  defendant  and  that  judgment  in  due  time 
is  rendered.  They  will  learn  all  steps  that  may  be  possibly 
taken  subsequent  to  the  entering  of  judgment,  such  as 
handling  execution,  replevin  bond,  indemnifying  bond,  levy, 
appraisement,  sale,  sale  bond,  execution  on  sale  bond  etc. 
With  these  first  cases  each  member  of  the  class  works  on 
the  same  statement  of  facts,  but  only  one  action  on  each 
statement  of  facts  is  carried  through  court.  At  each  class 
period  the  work  continues  up  to  the  point  which  the  class 
has  been  able  to  prepare,  one  member  being  selected  to  con- 
duct it.  At  each  subsequent  period  another  proceeds  with 
the  steps  prepared  for  that  period,  and  this  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  action  is  concluded.  The  instructor  sees 
that  all  work  is  done  as  required.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
case  each  student  must  have  written  out  a  complete  record 
of  all  the  proceedings.  This  kind  of  work  continues  until 
December  1st,  and  includes  such  as  actions  on  notes,  bills, 
accounts,  lien  debts,  attachments,  injunctions,  mandamus, 
replevin,  default  bonds,  partition  of  real  estate,  settlement 
of  estates  and  the  sale  of  property  for  reinvestment.  These 
statements  of  facts  are  so  made  out  as  to  include  parties 
non-resident,  married  women,  infants,  and  other  features, 
giving  variety  to  the  practice. 

The  next  section  of  the  work,  beginning  December  1st, 
consists  of  a  more  extensive  handling  of  uncontested  actions, 
and  each  student  works  on  a  separate  statement  of  facts. 
He  takes  his  facts,  studies  the  law  of  his  case,  and  reaches 
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his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  action  that 
should  be  filed.  He  then  proceeds  with  the  action  in 
court,  up  to,  and  including  the  entering  of  judgment.  The 
procedure  following  judgment  has  been  thoroughly  taught 
in  the  previous  section,  and  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  work  following  judgment,  it  is  not  here  extended.  As 
the  court  convenes  at  each  class  period,  a  student  is  called 
upon  to  state  the  facts  of  his  case,  and  carry  the  steps  in 
the  action  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  prepare  up  to  that 
time;  another  is  called  upon  and  proceeds  likewise  with  his 
case  and  this  plan  continues  until  each  member  of  the  class 
has  conducted  a  part  of  the  work  of  his  case.  At  each  class 
period  this  process  is  continued  until  the  assigned  cases  are 
completed.  Other  cases  are  assigned  and  worked  out  until 
the  end  of  the  semester  is  reached.  As  no  two  students 
work  out  the  same  case  in  this  section  of  work,  the  members 
of  the  class  are  required  to  observe  closely  the  steps  taken 
by  the  one  who  is  presenting  his  case  and  they  are  called 
upon  to  criticise  if  errors  are  made.  This  plan  enables  each 
student  to  profit  by  the  labor  of  all  of  his  fellow-students, 
each  of  whom  has  a  different  problem  to  solve.  The  instruc- 
tor does  not  interpose  his  suggestions  unless  the  student 
conducting  the  case,  and  the  other  members  of  the  class  as 
critics,  may  fail  to  direct  the  proper  course.  This  list  of 
cases  includes  a  great  variety  of  statements  of  facts  giving 
different  phases  of  many  of  those  set  out  in  the  above  list, 
and  includes  as  many  as  possible  of  a  list  of  fifty  selected 
cases,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  field  over  which  the 
practicing  lawyer  must  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  statements  of 
facts  in  a  number  of  complicated  cases  are  made  out  and  put 
upon  the  black-board  in  the  court  room,  on  each  of  which 
suit  is  filled  and  all  steps  taken  until  issue  is  joined.  A 
sufficient  number  of  cases  is  put  up  to  engage  each  member 
of  the  class.  Two  are  assigned  as  attorneys  in  each  case, 
one  representing  the  plaintiff  and  the  other  the  defendant. 
Petitions  are  filed  and  followed  by  all  subsequent  pleadings  in 
each  case  necessary  to  make  the  issue,  which  brings  into 
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practice  the  use  of  demurrer,  amendment,  misjoinder,  elec- 
tion, motions  to  strike  from  files,  to  strike  out,  make  more 
specific,  to  paragraph,  etc.  When  the  court  convenes,  the 
records  of  the  previous  class  period  are  read  by  the  court 
clerk,  miscellaneous  motions  are  heard  and  disposed  of. 
The  docket  of  cases  is  then  called  and  steps  taken  in  each 
case  as  far  as  preparation  has  been  made  up  to  that  time. 
This  continues  through  each  class  period,  and  when  any  one 
case  is  disposed  of,  another  is  supplied  in  its  place,  put  upon 
the  docket  and  as  before,  carried  to  the  point  of  making  the 
issue.  This  kind  of  work  continues  until  March  15th,  and 
gives  the  class  the  first  experience  of  joining  in  the  sharp 
contests  of  a  court  room  over  disputed  questions  of  law  and 
procedure.  All  debatable  questions  are  determined  by  the 
presiding  judge,  who  also  instructs  and  lectures  at  points 
where  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
clear  understanding  of  this  important  branch  of  the  practice. 

On  March  15th  the  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  threes, 
and  each  group  given  a  statement  of  facts  upon  a  close 
question  of  law.  One  of  the  group  will  act  as  special  judge 
and  the  two  others  will  act  as  attorneys  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  case.  The  attorneys  are  required  to  look  up  the  law, 
brief  the  case  carefully  and  make  arguments  before  the 
special  judge,  who  will  deliver  a  written  opinion.  Each 
group  will  be  given  three  cases  and  the  students  will  alter- 
nate in  the  positions  so  that  each  will  write  one  opinion  as 
well  as  brief  and  debate  two  cases.  No  action  is  filed  in  the 
court  on  these  facts,  the  purpose  being  to  give  experience  in 
careful  analysis  of  facts,  in  searching  for  the  law,  in  its 
application,  in  brief-making  and  in  argumentation.  This 
continues  until  May  1st. 

From  this  date  until  the  end  of  the  semester  the  time  is 
used  in  the  trial  of  actual  cases  before  juries  composed  of 
students.  In  preparation  for  this  work,  the  facts  in  real 
transactions  are  obtained,  actions  filed,  defendants  brought 
before  the  court  on  proper  services,  issues  made,  juries 
properly  impaneled,  evidence  heard,  juries  charged,  argu- 
ments made  to  the  jury  and  verdicts  rendered.    In   fact, 


every  feature  of  this  procedure  is  that  of  a  real  trial.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  find  that  such  transactions  have  taken 
place  within  easy  reach,  which  may  be  used  for  this  prac- 
tice, if  the  instructor  is  watchful  during  the  year.  We 
have  all  long  been  supplied  within  the  university  body  and 
the  surrounding  community.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
witnesses  for  loss  of  time,  but  this  expense  is  small.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  following  cases,  growing  out  of  actual 
transactions,  were  tried  in  this  court: — To  enjoin  the  blow- 
ing of  a  steam  whistle  alleged  to  be  a  nuisance,  damage 
growing  out  of  the  same  facts,  possession  of  property  and 
damages,  to  enforce  alleged  contracts,  libel,  action  over 
ownership  of  personal  property  and  a  criminal  case  on  charge 
of  assault  and  battery.  At  least  two  of  such  cases  are  pros- 
ecuted to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  court  is  made  of 
students.  This  work  on  appeal  is  also  done  with  the  same 
care  required  in  actual  practice. 

In  this  brief  outline,  a  description  of  the  work  is  presented 
so  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  this  practice-court  plan.  Minute 
details  are  not  given,  but  it  is  seen  that  all  phases  of  general 
court  procedure  are  treated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prepare 
the  student  for  actual  practice.  He  has  worked  throughout 
the  year  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  real  court  room,  where  all 
procedure  has  been  under  strict  court  rules.  He  has  been 
drilled  in  the  analysis  of  facts,  their  classification  and  in  the 
application  of  the  laws  to  his  facts.  He  has  prepared  and 
conducted  many  cases  through  the  various  steps  in  court,  in 
some  of  which  he  has  met  the  attacks  of  opposing  counsel, 
all  of  which  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor 
of  experience  in  court  work,  who  at  all  times  by  lecturing 
and  coaching  has  seen  that  the  work  has  been  properly 
accomplished.  This  work  is  so  realistic  that  the  interest 
never  lags,  and  the  student  enters  into  it  enthusiastically. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  work  over  time,  especially  in  jury 
trials,  but  objections  are  rarely  made. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  watched  the  results  of 
this  training  upon  our  graduates,  who  have  begun  the  prac- 
tice, and  find  them  eminently  satisfactory. 
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